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Young adults should boycott any takeaway services until they provide recyclable containers, and think twice 
before ordering from Amazon Prime and sending another delivery van out to clog the streets. They should 
opt for experiences rather than presents. 


Afriend who runs a nursery school realised there may be a problem when a little girl rocking her doll in the 
play house said: "I feel sad | will never have any children." When asked why she was so adamant, the 
4-year-old explained: "We'll all be dead by the time | grow up, or there won't be enough food." Her teacher 
had been talking about the importance of using recyclable sippy cups instead of straws, but hadn't realised 
she was making the class so depressed. 


Nearly 40 per cent of 16 to 24-year-olds suffer "eco-anxiety", according to a survey last year. Children report 
that they feel traumatised by the Australian bushfires and the deaths of half a billion animals in the flames, 
or by the rubbish swirling round the oceans and the shrinking ice caps. It's easy for a generation that grew 
up with the threat of nuclear war and read Raymond Briggs' When the Wind Blows to think they'll get over it; 
until | was 10 | lived with a suitcase packed with tins of beans under my bed but it didn't affect my mental 
health. 


For these children it feels different. Patrick Kennedy-Williams, a clinical psychologist from Oxford, this week 
warned that parents were asking for advice for children overwhelmed by fear of catastrophe. He has set up 
a group in Britain, Climate Psychologists, to help families to cope. His findings have been mirrored in 
research from academics in Bath warning of a rise in the number of children convinced the planet is being 
destroyed. 


Greta Thunberg, the modern-day doom-laden medieval mystic who channels these fears, will soon have her 
own BBC documentary series. The 17-year-old is right to raise the questions she does but it's the 
obstructive, noncommittal responses from most adults that alarm children. 


Sir Christopher Chope, the Tory backbencher who once tried to block a bill to prevent upskirting, and who 
voted against the 2008 Climate Change Act, has proposed the Anxiety in Schools (Environmental Concerns) 
Bill, saying that fear of global warming is becoming "like a phobia". He warned that "extremist ideologies can 
have a very serious impact upon the ignorant, upon the naive". The bill proposes guidance for schools on 
how to reduce anxiety about the environment. But it's right that children should discuss the issues at school 
and at home rather than be ignored or belittled. 
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Instead of debating how to meet the colossal target of net-zero greenhouse gas emissions by 2050, 
ministers have spent the past few weeks fighting over who should replace the sacked Claire Perry O'Neill as 
head of the UN climate conference to be hosted by Britain this year. Adult attitudes to the environment, 
recycling and CO2 emissions are increasingly more muddled, counterproductive and confusing than 
children's thoughts. 


UK Prime Minister Boris Johnson's recent announcement, beside a beaming Sir David Attenborough, that 
he will ban diesel and petrol cars from 2035 was bold but flawed. Aside from whether a shift to electric cars 
can be achieved in that time it's not clear whether, in terms of CO2 emissions, electric vehicles are more 
efficient, given that as much as half a car's lifetime carbon footprint is derived from its manufacture. 


Even tiny changes can produce worse outcomes. Recently The Times reported that new emissions rules 
have made campervans exorbitantly expensive in Britain when we should be encouraging holidaymakers to 
camp and clobbering private planes instead. 


Governments need thought- through environmental narratives rather than random gestures. What children 
need is practical advice on how they can help. Pupils should be encouraged to walk, scooter or cycle to 
school rather than dreaming of their parents buying a Tesla to chauffeur them to the door. 


They need to stop buying stuff and cut down on non-recyclable waste too. When | interviewed Extinction 
Rebellion in their offices last year | was amazed by how much junk there was, including old Tetra Paks of 
oat milk, broken headphones and discarded sleeping bags. Many children carry water bottles automatically 
but they need to stop shopping for endless Instagrammable $10 dresses and instead knit themselves a 
jumper and turn the heating down. Textile industries produce 1.2 billion tonnes of greenhouse gases a year. 


Young adults should boycott any takeaway services until they provide recyclable containers, and think twice 
before ordering from Amazon Prime and sending another delivery van out to clog the streets. They should 
opt for experiences rather than presents. 


Instead of railing at BP's philanthropy they could be demanding that Apple invent products that last longer 
and are better value for money. And they should buy local. 


The young need to act rather than panic. We should show them that there is every chance the world can 
adapt: that people are inventive and that their own children will benefit from their activism but they must be 
optimistic. Thomas Malthus predicted starvation would be the result of the population explosion in the 18th 
century but the industrial revolution solved the crisis for another 200 years. Already this year in the UK 
renewables have started generating more energy than fossil fuels. Children need our help to realise they 
aren't impotent; they can make the difference. 


- The Times, London 
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